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ON OUR JOURNEY. 


“Why?” resumes publication after a brief suspension. 
We have no apologies to make for having missed two is- 
sues. We, who have guided its first steps and piloted its 
brief yet healthy career; we, who have given it pulsating 
life, thought and labor, hampered by lack of funds, had to 
suffer the same fate with many other undertakings. Now, 
since many good comrades who have taken more than pas- 
sing interest in the life ofthis journal have come to the 
rescue and relieved the stress of the situation, we are thus 
enabled to transform it into a semi-monthly. 


Our program is clear and well-defined, and for the benefit of our 
new readers who may not be acquainted with our aims and purpose 
we will declare our principles: We are striving to bring about a state 
of society wherein authority under its four aspects—political, 
social, religious or military—will be eliminated; where free agree- 
ment and solidarity will substitute judicial and executive power; 
where labor shall be organized of its own accord, without external 
rule; where men shall deal with other men on terms of absolute 
equality; where production and consumption shall be in common; 
where men can develop and associate freely, according to mutual 
needs and inclination; where human beings can develop the 
morality of freedom, without obligation or sanction, but in 
harmony with life itself, and in response to their social instincts. 


Of course, we don’t pretend to have the solution of the 
social problem. Our main object is to give a general view 

our ideals and finality; the reader may judge and decide 
for himself. Friends often complain that the contents of a 
journal of this character are not easily accessible to average 
minds. We quite agree that sociological studies are not as 
entertaining as some fiction. Yet, we must not ignore the 
importance of inducing men to form a clear and profound 
conception of the causes of their servitude. 

In conclusion, we ask of those who are in sympathy with 
our work to rally in our support and urge others to do like- 
wise; and now, to work, once more. 


“OUR UTOPIA.” 


Anarchism, without rule, is the name given to a prin- 
ciple or theory of life and conduct under which society is 
conceived without government—harmony in such society be- 
ing obtained, not by submission to law, or by obedience to 
any authority, but by free agreements concluded by the 
various groups, territorial and professional, freely consti- 
tuted for the sake of production and consumption, as also 
for the satisfaction of the infinite variety of needs and as- 
pirations of a civilized human being. In a society developed 
on these lines, the voluntary association which already now 
begins to cover all fields of human activity would take still 
greater extension so as to substitute themselves for the state 
in all its functions. They would represent an interwoven 
network, composed of an infinite variety of groups and fed- 
erations of ail sizes and degrees, local, regional, national 
and international—temporary or more or less permanent— 
for all possible purposes; production, consumption and ex- 
change, communications, sanitary arrangements, education, 
mutual protection, defense of territory, and so on; and, on 
the other hand, for the satisfaction of an ever-increasing 
number of scientific, artistic, literary and sociable needs. 
Moreover, such a society would represent nothing immutable. 
On the contrary—as is seen in organic life at large—har- 
mony would result from an ever-changing adjustment and 
readjustment of equilibrium between the multitude of forces 
and influences, and this adjustment would be easier to ob- 


tain, as none of the forces would enjoy a special protection 
from the state. 

If society were organized on these principles, man would 
not be limited in the free exercise of his powers in produc- 
tive work by a capitalist monopoly maintained by the state, 
nor would he be limited in the exercise of his will by a fear 
of punishment, or by obedience towards individuals or meta- 
physical entities, which both lead to depression of initiative 
and servility of mind. He would be guided in his actions by 
his own understanding, which necessarily would bear the 
impression of a free action and reaction between his own 
self and the ethical conceptions of his surroundings. Man 
would thus be enabled to obtain the full development of all 
his faculties, intellectual, artistic and moral, without being 
hampered by overwork for the monopolists, or by servility 
and inertia of mind of the great number. He would thus 
be able to reach full “individualization,’ which is not pos- 
sible either under the present system of “individualism” 
or under any system of state socialism in the so-called pop- 


_ular state. 


The Anarchists consider, moreover, that their conception is not 
an Utopia, constructed on the “apriori” method, after a few 
desiderata have been taken as postulates. It is derived from an 
analysis of tendencies that are at work already, even though state 
socialism may find a temporary favor with the reformers. The 
progress of modern technics, which wonderfully simplifies the pro- 
duction of all necessaries of life; the growing spirit of independence, 
and the rapid spread of free initiative and free understanding in all 
branches of activity—including those which formerly were con- 
sidered as the proper attribution of church and state—are steadily 
reinforcing the no-government tendencies. 

As to their economical conceptions, the Anarchists, in 
common with all Socialists, of whom they constitute the left 
wing, maintain that the now prevailing system of private 
ownership in land, and our capitalist production for the sake 
of profits, represent a monopoly which runs against both 
the principles of justice and the dictates of utility. They 
are the main obstacle which prevents the successes of mod- 
ern technics from being brought into the service of all, so 
as to produce general well-being. The Anarchists consider 
the wage system and capitalist production altogether an ob- 
stacle to progress. But they point out also that the state 
was, and continues to be, the chief instrument for permitting 
the few to monopolize the land and the capitalists to appro- 
priate for themselves a quite disproportionate share of the 
accumulated surplus of production. Consequently, ‘while 
combating the present monopolization of land capitalism al- 
together, the Anarchists combat with the same energy the 
state, as the main support of that system. Not this or that 
special form, but the state altogether, whether it be a mon- 
arenS or even a republic governed by means of a referen- 

um. 

The state organization, having always been, both in an- 
cient and modern history, the instrument for establishing 
monopolies in favor of the ruling minorities, cannot be made 
to work for the destruction of these monopolies. The Anar- 
chists consider, therefore, that to hand over to the state all 
the main sources of economical life—the land, the mines, the 
railways, as also the management of all the main branches 
of industry, in addition to all the functions already accumu- 
lated in its hands—education, state-supported religions, de- 
fense of territory, etc——would mean to create a new instru- 
ment of tyranny. State capitalism would only increase the 
powers of bureaucracy and capitalism. True progress lies 
in the direction of decentralization, both territorial and func- 
tional, in the development of the spirit of local and personal 
initiative, and of free federation from the simple to com- 
pound, in lieu of the present hierarchy from the center to 
the periphery. 

_ In_ common with most Socialists, the Anarchists recog- 
nize that, like all evolution in nature, the slow evolution of 
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society is followed from time to time by periods of acceler- 
ated evolution, which are called revolutions; and they think 
that the era of revolution is not yet closed. Periods of rapid 
changes will follow the periods of slow evolutions, and these 
periods must be taken advantage of, not for increasing and 
widening the powers of the state, but for reducing them, 
through the organization in every township or commune of 
the local groups of producers and consumers, as also the 
regional and eventually the international federation of these 
groups. 

In virtue of the above principles, the Anarchists refuse 
to be a party to the present state organization and to sup- 
port it by infusing fresh blood into it. They do not seek to 
constitute, and invite the workers not to constitute, political 
parties in the parliaments. Accordingly, since the founda- 
tion of the International Workingmen Association in 1864- 
1866, they have endeavored to promote their ideas directly 
amongst the labor organizations and to induce the workers 
to a direct struggle against capital without placing faith in 
parliamentary legislation. — From the ultra-revolutionary 
work, “The Encyclopaedia Brittanica.” 


STRIKES AND THEIR LESSONS. 


Middle-class economists, as well as certain sections of the Socialist 
party (the parliamentarians), frown upon the strike, declaring it to 
be not merely futile, but productive of evil. The former point to the 
dislocation of trade, and hypocritically deplore the privations to 
which the strikers are often reduced. The latter disapprove of such 
action on the score of its not being sufficiently “scientific.” They 
call it the blind, unreasoning revolt of ignorance from the inevitable. 
They advice the workers to confine their efforts to sending a num- 
ber of self-seeking politicians to the legislature, who will make 
speeches—shaking their forefingers while they quiver with generous 
emotion—and advocate the passing of laws to remedy social and 
economic evils. Such laws, when the middle class graciously permits 
them to be passed, are generally so constructed that only lawyers 
benefit by them, owing to the involutions which confuse them, and 
the technicalities with which they bristle—witness the various “com- 
pensation” and “liability” laws. 

Or, again, reformers point with pride to the factory laws, 
those procrustean measures which have caused no end of 
mischief, and utterly failed to abolish child labor, which was 
the principal object for which they were enacted. Hvery lit- 
tle while the age limit is raised, but the physical deterioration 
of the children outstrips the legislators’ action; and where 
the little ones are actually excluded from the mills and fac- 
tories, they are thrown upon the street. A walk through 
the principal thoroughfares of any of our large cities, swarm- 
ing with wretched mites, selling matches, flowers, newspa- 
pers and the like, discovers the mockery and futility of all 
such legislative action. 

During the Middle Ages the popular masses over the 
length and breadth of Europe were engaged in a prolonged 
contest with the ruling class, the feudal aristocracy. The 
ultimate result of this contest was the breaking down of the 
feudal system. The people—whether of the city, the plain 
or the forest—had not by any means what we moderns term 
a “walk-over.” The struggle was cruel, bloody, and replete 
with suffering. They were often crushed. Almost every ris- 
ing was put down with merciless rigor. Where the sword 
failed and cajolery proved futile, the basest treachery was 
employed to enable the rulers to achieve a temporary tri- 
umph. 

No doubt there were pessimists and croakers in those 
days, to whom the struggle seemed senseless and hopeless. 
No doubt the rebels often were admonished to give up such 
useless and mischievous conduct; to submit to the inevitable, 
and trust to the good offices of the priest and the fatherly 
consideration of the baron, both of whom were heartbroken 
at having to maintain “law and order” in such strict fashion, 
but were nevertheless determined to do it—from the most 
exalted motives, of course. 

The people fought and bled. To contemporaries they 
seemed to suffer defeat; but we who can look back upon those 
times, and comprehend the meaning of the struggle, know 
that the object of the struggle was gained—Feudalism has 
disappeared. 

The economic struggle now going on throughout Christen- 
dom, and which finds its acutest expression in strikes, bread 
riots and the like, is but the continuance, under a modified 
aspect, of the struggle alluded to above. It is the same con- 


test, the same effort of the oppressed toiler, to be rid of the 
grievous burden laid upon him by the crafty, dissimulating 
priest and the juggling middle class exploiter, the successor 
of ‘the feudal lord, sprung from the people and therefore 
doubly guilty. 

The contest must continue as long as the burden is not 
removed. Revolt is begotten of oppression—is, in fact, its 
natural and inevitable outcome. The harder Labor is held 
down, the more determined will be its efforts to release it- 
self. It is the natural, spontaneous resentment of insulted 
liberty—the instinctive repudiation of authority and coer- 
cion evinced by all animals, and also by all children before 
“education” has ruined them. 

Had it not been for strikes and other modes of revolu- 
tionary action, the working classes of this country would still 
be living in the abject and miserable conditions of a hundred 
years ago. Even when the legislature inaugurated meliora- 
tive measures it was usually done in response to direct pres- 
sure from workers politically unenfranchised. 

When workers who have struck are forced to give up the 
struggle (as frequently happens through various causes— 
sheer want, inadequate organization, or the treachery of 
leaders), it is described as a failure because the particular 
object of their action has not been gained. 

But this is a superficial view. No strike ever fails. In 
one way or another some good results follow. The tempor- 
ary setback inspires them with a dogged determination to 
win another time; while the dearly bought victory warns the 
exploiters of the necessity of concessions. Such concessions 
are often made quietly soon after a strike. 


The triumph of the workers is inevitable because they cannot be 
destroyed. “Victor from vanquished issues out at last.” They are 
gradually wresting a greater and still greater measure of freedom 
from the ruling class. And as in former times, the peasants and 
craftsmen risings increased in number and immensity until they 
developed into civil wars and conflicts between nations—so shall 
the labor struggle spread and develop, until a time shall come when 
the workers of the world, realizing their solidarity of interests, 
will combine to seize the heritage from which they have been so 
long excluded—a universal revolt of Labor, which will form the 
dividing point between the old order and the new era coming 
upon us. R.E.D: 


INTROSPECTION. 


The American people are a nation of chumps, regular 
moss-covered greenies from Pumpkin Hollow, whose verdancy 
would lure the lowing herds of Bashan; and who, for genuine 
monumental asininity, take the cake, bakery and all. With 
the shadow of slavery upon the homes of the wage workers, 
a mortgage upon the taxing powers of the government in 
the interest of bondholders; the reins of political authority 
in the greedy clutches of as corrupt a moneyed oligarchy as 
ever enslaved a people; with the powers of federal courts 
trampling the people’s rights under foot, and the wealth pro- 
ducers rapidly approaching the starvation level, while a law- 
created, class-privileged banditti riot in their looted luxuries, 
the average American, sometimes with a stomach as empty 
as his skull, is seriously .offended at the idea that anyone 
should presume to tamper with our blessed “instituushuns;” 
and he is dead sure that we are the greatest and truest 
nation under the are of heaven. How often do we hear some 
poor, ragged, half-starved cuss gabbling the puerile tommy- 
rot some corporation-bribed politician has pumped into him; 
repeating the foolish falsehood that this is the land of copy- 
righted liberty, when, as a matter of fact, if old Diogenes 
were to go hunting for liberty anywhere in Rockefeller’s 
republican empire, though he used a searchlight, he wouldn’t 
scare up enough for breakfast. As we said at the beginning, 
we are a nation of rainbow chasres, /fake worshipers and 
chumps. 


Justice is a blind-folded personality, said to preside at 
law court sessions, and warranted blind as a bat when the 
rights of man are weighed against the might of Mammon. 
Perchance some day she will take a notion to remove the 
bandage from her optics, and reverse with the sword of Revo- 
lution some supreme court decisions. 


x # 


_ A politician is a manipulator of verbal legerdemain, skilled 
in the art of serving God without offending the devil. 


: 
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AUTHORITY AND LAZINESS. 


Consumption will be carried on with the aid of produc- 
tion in a libertarian sense. We cannot understand why a 
man should be compelled to work, any more than he should 
be forced to seat. The urge of action is just as imperious in 
a natural man as his desire to eat. Man has not only a stom- 
ach, he has arms and brains, and evidently these organs 
must perform'their functions. Manual and intellectual work 
is their food. 

But laziness, laziness? you ask me, O civilized people. 
Laziness is not liberty, nor genius’ daughter. It is the daugh- 
ter of slavery and civilization. It is something unhealthy 
and anti-natural that you meet only in ancient and modern 
Sodoms. Laziness is the shirking arm, the torpor of the 
spirit. Laziness is not pleasure, but gangrene and par- 
alysis. Decrepit societies, decayed worlds, corrupt civiliza- 
tions only can produce such scourge. Libertarians under- 
stand the functions of both arms and stomachs. Therefore, 
it is not possible to stifle a desire to produce or to consume 
according to one’s ability and needs. If men were bound by 
a uniform law of compensation, some would go hungry while 
others would die of indigestion. Let each man decide for 
himself as to the amount of food that he should eat, or labor 
and brain-work he is to perform. Man will feed his stock 
with certain foods, and in certain quantities. But in a free 
state, animals choose the food which suits them best, fol- 
lowing their own instinct. Among wild animals sickness is 
unknown. Having everything in plenty, they do not quarrel 
with one another for a blade of grass. They know that the 
prairie will produce abundantly, so they browse and graze 
together in peace. Why should men regulate the consump- 
tion of their kind when with the aid of mechanical forces 
they can secure in a bountiful measure everything they 
desire? 

Authority is laziness, labor is liberty. Only fools — rich 
or poor—are slaves. The rich are slaves to their prejudices 
and bogus science; the poor to their ignorance and supersti- 
tion. Both are slaves of the law, one to suffer it, the other 
to impose it. 

Is it not suicide to condemn one’s productive faculties to inertia? 
A lazy man is lower than a brute. At least, a brute acts according to 
his powers and obeys his instincts. Whenever a spark of intelligence 
dawns upon the human brain it must be manifested, for intelligence 
is not idleness; it is a life force, it is progress. Man’s instinct is his in- 
telligence, and this power incessantly tells him: ‘“‘Act, put your 
creative spirit in your work, produce and discover. Accomplishments 
and discoveries bespeak liberty. Idle men do not enjoy life. Life is 
motion. Work is life. Inertia is death. Die or act.” 

JOSEPH DEJACQUES 


Victor Hugo said: “Not to be a slave is to dare and do.” 
As long as the workers play the part and character of sub- 
missive sheep, they will contribute their fleece to the capi- 
talist master. What a man thinks, that he is. The liberation 
of the slave must be achieved by himself, and first he must 
break the chains that bind his brain. He must rid himself 
forever of the notion that wrong has constitutional rights. 
He must learn that all men are equal when they assert their 
equality with a determination to maintain it. Fear is the 
beginning of slavery. It is fear that prevents men from as- 
serting their individuality. The gospel which needs to be 
preached in the world today is not the gospel of peace—we 
have had that in plenty—but the gospel of power and cour- 
age. The slave needs to realize that slavery can only_be 
abolished by the slave refusing to serve the master. But 
the slave must first of all break the shackles of his mind. 


% % % 


Those who set themselves to defend equal liberty have 
chosen a hard task. It is hard to qualify liberty without 
destroying it. Liberty is a proposition of infinite latitude. 
No one can fix the boundaries of liberty. Whoever asserts 
unqualified liberty admits this point. Those who pin their 
faith to liberty do not bother themselves about the boun- 
daries and landmarks. Asserting it, they leave all to define 
it, each for himself. But to posit equal liberty, a definition 
of terms is unavoidable. Where there are more than one 
definition, a choice must be made. And this is the end of 
equal liberty, for by this very discrimination between man’s 
equal right of judgment, you have a denial both of quality 
and of liberty itself. Liberty plus equality equals 0. 


SCIENTIFIC SELECTION OF SLAVES. 


The Darwinian theory of the origin and evolution of 
species through natural selection is now accepted by nearly 
all scientists. Not satisfied with the slow process of nature, 
man has called science to his assistance in order to improve 
the breed of domestic animals. Having found scientific selec- 
tion profitable, the gentlemen whose whole lives are wrapped 
up in the word profit, now propose to select workers scien- 
tifically. We are now told that the college man can select the 
trade that a man is best fitted for better than he can himself. 
Having selected from a number of workingmen those speci- 
mens who are scientifically fitted to become, say hod-carriers, 
it would naturally be profitable to preserve and, if possible, 
improve the breed. So, with the kind assistance of the col- 
lege graduate, the “captains of industry” would select scien- 
tifically fit mates for the hod-carriers. By a consistent ap- 
plication of this principle we would soon develop a tribe of 
hod-carriers, another tribe of coal shovelers and a third of 
carpenters, and so on. 

Imagine what a glorious chance for profit for the bosses 
when once they shall produce hod-carriers who will carry 
a hod on each shoulder and carpenters who will drive nails 
with their toes while sawing off boards with their hands. 
The tribe of lathers would grow pouches like kangaroos for 
convenience in carrying nails. Unfortunately for the bril- 
liant scheme of the “scientific” selectors, the kick of a mule 
can make a fellow see more stars than a whole lecture course 
in astronomy. Already the workers have developed the rest- 
less tendencies of bronchos. They jump about, rather aim- 
lessly that is true, in an effort to get the riders off their 
backs. When they stop their jumping and refuse to support 
their riders the battle will soon be won. 


SIMPLETON VOTERS. 


It is over a century since the worker was enfranchised and he has 
been laboring under the delusion ever since that he is master of his 
own destiny. During that period he has relied upon the vain promises 
of those whom he considered qualified to legislate in favor of his 
well-being and personal liberty. So firm is his belief, so complete is 
his submission to the whims of politicians, that in his state of 
hypnotism he has failed to realize that the laws are more and more 
encroaching upon his rights, more and more restricting his personal 
liberty. 


Several generations have relied upon the panaceas set 
forth by fakirs and the voter—endowed by boundless faith 
and inexhaustable credulity—is still hoping to become the 
recipient of those precious gifts. He is still so gullible as to 
place confidence in the same programs, in the same reforms. 

Simpleton voters! Are you still so witless as to believe 
that someone else will secure for you what you are not willing 
to strive for yourself? How can you rely upon that mer- 
cenary ilk when in your own mind you readily admit that 
if you were in their places you wouldn’t give a continental 
damn for the interest of the people and you would only seek 
your own welfare and your own particular interest? 

No matter whether their cloak varies in shade—red, white 
and blue or tinged with scarlet—politicians will always re- 
main either rogues or fools. Rogues, if knowingly, they 
make political promises that will never be kept. Fools, if 
they firmly believe they can be fulfilled. 

Toiler, you have but to take under consideration the va- 
rious complications of our social disorder, its development, 
its possibilities, to reach this conclusion. If you study eco- 
nomic phenomena you will be convinced that no useful re- 
form, no salutary change is possible without first transform- 
ing the economic foundation of society. In fact, all promises 
of reform are only a pretext advanced by said rogues in 
order that the worker may not turn his attention to the vital 
problem—that of securing the integral part of production. 


Easycus—Say, Bill, that’s a great book you wrote against 
monopoly. 

Grafticus—Yes, I have just had it copyrighted and expect 
a great sale. 

Easycus—Copyrighted? What’s that? 

Grafticus—Why, that’s the security given me by our 
plutocratic government to keep Socialists from stealing my 
book. 


Religion prepares people to die, not to live. We want to 
live fully, completely and intensely. 
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LIBERTY LUMINANTS. 


J. Ebert, evidently at a loss as to how to instil a ray 
of light into the workers’ ebony craniums, takes issue against 
the Communists for even evoking the Marx-Bakunin con- 
troversy, while forgetting present-day problems. Ebert errs. 
We forget nothing. It is not our fault if the problems that 
are affecting the revolutionary movement today have bear- 
ing upon that historical event. Perhaps J. Ebert forgets 
that some of the best features of his program—including 
the anti-political, direct action policy—is borrowed from the 
radical wing of the International Workingmen’s Association, 
of which Bakunin was the leading spirit. If Joe does not 
see the connection we are certainly not to blame. 

* * * 


According to the latest reports of the military authorities at 
Washington, the latter have given up trying to account for the 
fluctuations from year to year in the volume of desertions in the 
army. To the surprise of the war department, the percentage of deser- 
tions the last year far exceed the rate which has prevailed' since 1909. 
Desertions were reduced to 2.28 per cent in 1911. They have doubled 
in the last year. Major-General Carter, U.S.A., in a recent interview, 
declared that the army in this country is now for the first time just 
about up to the authorized strength of 85,694 enlisted men. He 
further says the present heavy recruiting is due to slackness of work, 
even the superinduced patriotism of moving picture films and other 
jingoistic devices being minor recruiting attractions. The day is past 
in America when men respond to the call of arms felt that they were 
fighting for their liberty and their fireside. Now they join the army 
to avoid carrying their blankets and stay off the break line. Hail 
Columbia! 

et Le E 


Congress has at last approved the Burnett bill, and, 
thanks to the lobbying of labor officials, is intended to re- 
strict immigration by applying the literacy test, and now 
awaits Wilson’s signature to become effective. ’Tis well that 
the wiseacres in Washington should endeavor to keep up the 
high standard of American citizenship, for we really need 
men who will readily fall in with the spirit of our institu- 
tions; men who will acquire a taste for prize-fighting and 
can read baseball scores, sandwiched in with vaporings of 
sleek politicians. We may rest assured that those who can 
read—and read pages written in red—those who are actu- 
ated by lofty principles and idealism; who feel the solidarity 
with the cause of labor, whether they be Socialists, Syndi- 
calists or Anarchists, will still be considered undesirables 
and will find our gates shut tight against them. Which goes 
to show that the spirit of liberty, while it is in ascendancy 
everywhere else, has become a meaningless phrase here, not- 
withstanding the fact that it sounds on everybody’s lips. 

* * * 


Aroused by the cruelties perpetrated by the Romanoff 
government upon the political prisoners confined in its over- 
crowded jails, many scientists, artists, revolutionists and 
political men of Europe have undertaken a vigorous agita- 
tion in their behalf. Since 1905, when the czar granted a 
constitution to his subjects, to 1918, according to official sta- 
tistics, 40,000 political offenders have been sentenced by the 
courts; 30,000 suffered death penalty, while 10,000 were 
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confined in Siberian prisons, where typhoid, scurvy and tuber- 
culosis one one hand, while cruel and barbarous tortures, with 
their inevitable sequel of suicides, on the’ other, add count- 
less names to the death roll. Catherine Brehkovska, an 
active revolutionist, despite her 70 years of age, was cap- 
tured after an unsuccessful attempt to escape from Siberia, 
has been sentenced, with her accomplices, to 18 months’ 
solitary confinement in addition to previous penalties in- 
flicted upon her. Her undaunted spirit and devotion to the 
people’s cause ought to lend inspiration to those who are on 
the threshold of the revolutionary movement. 


The postal authorities, after having successfully invaded 
a field so profitable to express companies, is now scabbing on 
nature by purveying fig-leaves to adorn the unbashful touches 
of the artist’s brush. Yesterday it was “September Morn,” 
today it’s “The International” that comes under the ban; 
tomorrow, perhaps, it will be “Why?” for having discarded 
its cover. The moral fabric of certain official minds must 
be very slender when a touch of realism .can tear it asunder. 
However, we hope to be spared this embarrassment, for, 
despite the edicts of Comstock, we have not, as yet, found a 
fig-leaf that could cover the naked truth of these pages. 


The tax-ridden Japanese people are beginning to feel the 
iron hand of a despotic regime and, having exhausted every 
vestige of patience, have been clamoring through the streets 
in a demonstration against naval armaments and enforced 
fast-cures. It is evident by their hostile attitude towards 
the government that they are beginning to realize that all 
appeals to patriotic sentiment are but a bait to further the 
mterests of vested rights. Discontent being ripe, from simple 
platonic protests to resolute action is but a step, and who 
knows how soon Japan will really become the land of rising 
sons? ye 1S 


Our Socialist friends are continually referring with pride to the 
progress made by the German movement along the line of political 
organization. The officials, they tell us, always operate in the interest 
of the party members, and these look upon the chosen for office as 
public servants. This assertion might sound rather eloquent at a vote- 
catching fest, but when tested at the crucible of experience it is woe- 
fully found wanting. However, you need not take the word of an im- 
pertinent cuss like myself for it, just cast your optics on the following 
statement made by a disgruntled genosse, gleaned from the columns 
of no less than the official party organ, “Forward!” of Berlin. “The 
official machine not only administers, it governs. It reaches decisions 
over the heads of the masses, and for the masses. It more and more 
cuts the masses out as if its motto were, ‘I am the organization!” 
The interests of the masses require perpetual innovation; the interests 
of the bureaucracy require stagnation, stable, self-dependent order.” 
Party excommunications are in order. 

* * * 

How some people can take Elbert Hubbard seriously is 
beneath understanding. It is true that in a world of dam- 
phools he might be dubbed a wise man. The Fra, aided by 
his elastic character, can twist his versatile mind to perform 
all sorts of fancy contortions, from writing ads for all-day 
suckers to boosting the sale of boudoir appliances. With the 
aid of his wonderful imagination he succeeded in bolstering 
up many men of note who really did not need his services— 
but this is not his stock in trade. His real mission in life 
is to follow the mercenary tendency of our age. As a diver- 
sion, he has lately taken a journey to the home of bluffers. 
In this role he and his subjects are without peer. And who 
could more fitly occupy the front seat than Billy, the feeble- 
minded? 

In Hubbard’s questionable judgment the Kaiser may be 
a great man, yet those who know him at close range turned 
his record right-side up and brand him an an irresponsible 
egomaniac, gifted with an exalted idea of his villainous and 
wretched personality, blanbers as if; the whole world lay 
prostrate at his feet. Listen to him: “My navy, my army, 
my government, my speeches, my music, my writings, my 
asses!” He is tottering under the weight of his puffed-up 
ego; vain as a painted damsel; his garb, his poses, his 
haughty command, bespeaks the third-rate actor of dime 
museums. He is at his best in the role of buccaneer; he then 
shoulders his blunderbuss and orders his gullible subjecst to 
shoot mothers, brothers and sisters in the name and glory of 
the fatherland. The mask hasfallen. Even the cobbler of 
Kopenik has seen through him—and there he stands in war- 
like attitude, his stern mug and turned-up mustachios can 
only scare the wits of kids who fear the bogeyman. 
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FREE AND COMPULSORY ASSOCIATION. 


It is evident that man is a gregarious being, and only 
through unity and co-operation that he finds conditions favor- 
able to his material existence, express his sympathy, or his 
intellectual faculties. When he isolates himself, if he does 
not entirely fall into a state of abjection it is due to the 
social and economical advantages promoted by other men 
and extended automatically to him. In reality, he exploits 
someone else’s effort with reciprocating in kind. Outside of 
society one can hardly exist, at best he can only vegetate. 
All human development, all progress, all the fruits of civili- 
zation have been achieved by the- collective effort of his 
fellow-men. 

If all men, in due time, had become fully conscious of the 
necessity and value of association, they would have joined 
hands willingly and probably human evolution would have 
taken another turn. It is even possible that we would not 
have had to suffer many injustices, oppressions and wars 
that modern and ancient history is so replete. 

Instead, the advantages of association—which must have 
been evident from the dawn of human evolution, in fact they 
must have been its principal factors—were understood and 
availed of by only a few intelligent and powerful men, who, 
when labor became more productive than to merely gratify 
physical needs, imposed themselves on others, compelling 
them to toil for their exclusive advantage. Thus they 
brought about a condition in society that entails the exis- 
tence of classes, wealthy and poor, whose interests are an- 
tagonistic. Thus all association became imposed and could 
only be effected by compulsion, guided and converted to the 
interests of those who possess the means of production, and 
have entrenched themselves behind institutions of their own 
creation, which safeguard their ill-gotten wealth. 


All the social problem, if not the revolution itself, is embodied in 
the task: Substitute for the forced and artificial co-operation im- 
posed by interested few, the conscious and desired association aiming 
at the welfare of all. In a natural and free association, man, instead of 
limiting his personal liberty by stifling his spirit of initiative, will 
draw a mighty impetus that will enable him to perform certain 
tasks, with the aid of others, that he could not perform alone. In 
fact, the condition will be conducive to the greatest development 
of all his faculties, his originality, the fecundity of mind, of sentiment 
and will. 


Once this is clear to our readers, it naturally follows that 
in future associations will rise or fall, permanent or tran- 
sitory, according to mutual needs and requirements. Perma- 
nent if their function is lasting; transitory if their object 
requires them to be so; limited, when their task is simple and 
requires limited effort; numerous or general if their aims 
and purpose has wide scope and great magnitude. 

This is what we mean by free association. 


THE WANING POWER OF THE CHURCH. 


The power of the Church has been a great deal upheld 
through custom. Eighteen centuries of Christian practice and 
formula have created an extraordinary amount of atavism. 
Family traditions, our very ancestors, protect the Church. 
The dead plead for dead causes. 

The phrase which arose when the prophetic cry rang forth, 
“Great Pan is dead!” is being renewed at this moment. Belief 
is gone, yet practice continues. Without troubling themselves 
as to the object of the cult or its true meaning, the peasants 
of the fourth and fifth centuries continued-their devotions to 
Apollo, Jupiter, and Minerva, while giving homage to the 
new divinities—Christ, the Holy Spirit, and Mary. 

People were not able to distinguish clearly. And in our 
days, among the believers who haunt the churches, how many 
are there to whom the dogma is little better than an obscure 
labyrinth where reason wanders bewildered? How many are 
there now to whom the word “God” has an intelligible sense? 
How many who understand the meaning of the Trinity? 
How many who believe seriously in hell, paradise, angels, 
devils? How many to whom the miraculous birth is other 
than a legend into which they do not care to look too closely 
for fear Voltairean misgivings might stifle their faith? 

Still, people “practice’”—much less certainly than former- 
ly, but still they practice. The fact being that the Church 
has an immense social influence which reacts upon every- 
thing. It takes the human being into its arms at birth by 
baptism, and abandons it only after the earth closes upon 


the coffin. It interferes in every transaction and every decis- 
ive moment of our existence; it directs and superintends such 
agencies as marriage and the means of livelihood; it is the 
mournful side of our society, robbed of joy and merriment, 
a centre of feminine vanities and distraction. A clever ob- 
server has remarked that on every countryside it is at church 
only that the young girls and women wear their Sunday 
clothes. The remark may sound childish; it is full of deep 
meaning. 

The political influence of the Church, especially in mon- 
archial countries, is immeasurable. Governments lean upon 
it and it upholds the governments. Empires, monarchies, even 
republics, become in turn impregnated by it. It offers to each 
(reciprocity understood) its influence, devotion, and, if need 
be, apparent servility. Where does despotism meet with such 
amity or absolute complicity as in religion, which places 
heaven at its service, declaring that as all power proceeds 
from God, governments should be rendered rigid obedience? 
Is it not to Christianity we owed that monstrous institution 
—king by divine right; the affirmation of Cesarian laws, the 
doctrine that reserves to sovereigns every right and leaves 
to subjects duty only? 

To these means of domination and oppression the Chris- 
tian Church adds one other, no less formidable—the power 
of money. 

Never,”"in antiquity, has a metaphysical creed had such 
financial resources at its disposition as Christianity, through 
state budgets, accumulation of capital, and private gifts. The 
revenue of the various Christian Churches amounts to more 
than a thousand millions. 

Imagine what this enormous sum must be able to do 
towards the purchase of allegiance, convinced or not! 

Every day, every hour throughout the world, millions of 
voices proclaim the superiority of the Christian Church and 
overwhelm its adversaries with outrages or anathemas. 

If ever Churches have been armed for resistance and dom- 
ination, they certainly are the Christian Churches. During 
fourteen centuries they have had decrees of exile, confisca- 
tion, and death, special tribunals, torture under every form, 
scaffolds and executioners at their services. Whoever wrote 
against the Church was overwhelmed by severe penalties. 
The smallest offence denounced by ‘its intolerance was fol- 
Jowed by eruellest punishment. 

Under these conditions and with such means for exis- 
tence, it is neither surprising nor difficult to understand how 
the Christian Church became all-powerful; but that this 
power, thus constituted, thus organized, thus enriched during 
centuries, should begin to weaken—that is the miracle, the 
great miracle—and that miracle is today a truth.. 

—Gustav Le Bon. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


“The Township Unit, a Guide to Economic Freedom,” by 
Gustavus, 572 Sierra street, Los Angeles, Cal. The author 
has a smattering knowledge of the philosophy of Anarchism 
and quotes freely from Kropotkin; what he does not seem to 
grasp is that the old man stands for revolution—not reform. 
The thought that the social question is to be solved by colon- 
ization and by paying tribute to the land baron is to be dis- 
missed as a prudent evasion of the issue. If we are to get 
access to the land—or anything else—it is by expropriation 
and to be held in common—for use olyl. In our opinion, a 
radical who wanders off into the woods to hibernate is lost 
to the cause. ‘A Guide to Oblivion” would be a more suit- 
able title for Mr. Gustavus’ pamphlet. 

“The Right to Ignore the State,’ by Herbert Spencer, 
Freedom Press, 127 Ossulston street, N. W., London, Eng. 
Price 5 cents. This pamphlet: embodies a powerful arraign- 
ment of the government, and, while the author has subse- 
quently revudiated it, we believe that these arguments are 
unanswerable. 

“Revolutionary Almanac for 1914,” published by the Ra- 
belais Press, 27-29 New Bowery, New York City. Price 50 
cents. An able symposium carefully gleaned from the world’s 
most advanced thinkers and illustrated by excellent car- 
toons. 

“The Unfinished Task,” by David Wenk, Los Angeles. A 
conglomeration of words, definitions and ideas that sound 
as harsh as a futurist orchestra. The only redeeming fea- 
ture of this pamphlet is its typographical makeup; so let’s 
give Caeser what is Caeser’s, and congratulate the printer. 


Politics is the science of transforming a public trust into 
a private snap. 
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THE WISE MAN AND THE FOOL. 


One asked: “Who are you?” 

“T ama fool. They call me a worker. And who are you?” 

“T am wise,” answered the first one. “They call me lord.” 

“What is your occupation?” inquired the fool. 

“TI teach men like you.” 

“Do you want to teach me?” 

“With pleasure. Come with me.” And he took the fool to 
a pile of stone and lumber. “Now build a palace and a hut.” 

The fool obeyed, and when his task was completed the 
wise man handed him a few coins, saying: Sia 

“T will live in the palace, because I’ve earned it with my 
intellectual effort. You will live in the hut, for it suits you 
better; you are ignorant, therefore you could not appreciate 
the artistic value of my mansion. Then, your clumsy shoes 
would ruin my beautiful rugs. Then, again, the hut belongs 
to me, since I was the one who advised you to build it. You 
will now have to pay me rent.” F : 

The fool lived in the hut, paid rent, and he said to him- 
self: 

“This chap is really wise. I would have never thought 
of building a hut for myself; in fact, I could not pay rent if 
he did not put me to work.” 

The wise fellow then had him dig coal from a mine, say- 
ing: “Dig coal from beneath the earth, and when I’ve used 
it you may have its ashes.” ; 

And the fool did his bidding, and thought: “Why, this 
man is not only wise, he is also good. He gives me the ashes 
when he could throw them away.” 

The wise one spoke further: “I need someone to attend 
to my personal wants, cook for me. Why not allow your chil- 
dren to serve me?” 

So the fool gave him his children, remarking to himself: 
“This is perfectly proper. He will teach them to be good, 
and some day they will become gentlemen like himself.” 

A few days after the wise one said to the other: “Now 
that I have your children working for me, my expenses have 
increased considerably, therefore you will have to accept a 
cut in wages, so that I can pay them as they deserve.” 

The fool scratched his head, and, while he did not relish 
the .uea, he finally became convinced that his children had a 
right to live. 

The wise chap went further: “Now you will build two 
schools, a large one and a small one, so that our children can 
be educated.” 

“Why two schools?” inquired the fool. 

“Why? Because my children, being intelligent and of 
high birth, require a special education to develop their men- 
tal faculties. Yours only come from ignorant parents, and, 
since they will have to work all their lives, they only need 
a small school. And then, don’t think that your offspring 
will get their education gratis; you will have to pay for it, 
of course.” 

One day the wise fellow, in an angry mood, went to see 
the fool. “You were thinking?” 

“Yes,” replied the toiler. 

“T will not allow it,” grumbled the haughty one. 
do it again, I shall punish you!” 

“Now I have you,” exclaimed the worker, dropping his 
tools on the ground. “If you were as intelligent as you be- 
lieved, you would realize that it is impossible for even a fool 
like myself not to think sometimes. I’ve found you out, you 
rascal!” 

The next day he took a red flag and, arming himself, he 
rebelled against his master. 

That thought was the dawn of the revolution; its end 
we have not yet approached.” W. A. 


Two men met. 


“Tf you 


Political Socialism insists upon the cultivation of class 
consciousness in one breath, and in the next exppresses its 
abhorrence of classes, srying that classes must disappear. 
How the cultivation of class consciousness is to do away with 
itself is the puzzle. 


“La Verite Sur les Anarchistes,” by Alfred Loriot, pub- 
lished by La Vie Naturelle, 7 Rue Jean-Robert, Paris, France. 
a brief exposition of aims and ideals held by various schools 
of Anarchism. 


The history of liberty is a history of the limitations of 
governmental power, not the increase of it. — President 
Woodrow Wilson, 


SPANISH BARBARITIES. 


The people everywhere are beginning to acquaint them- 
selves with the facts concerning the monstrous trial of Cul- 
lera, which, like that of Mano Negra, Alcala del Valle, Mont- 
yich, are but leaves of Spain’s history. As usual, the orders 
issued by the Spanish government regarding said prisoners, 
are most severe, and, besides, it has given the tormentors 
a free hand; so it is not necessary to enumerate the excesses 
daily .perpetrated upon their victims. Five or six years ago 
it became generally known that unusually vicious and cruel 
punishments were inflicted upon the inmates of Figueras, 
near the French frontier. Milena, the warden, in order to 
gratify his insatiable thirst for blood, had an underground 
cell constructed called “Siberia.” In here the prisoner was 
bound, lashed with a rawhide until he fell unconscious. To 
avoid being found out, Milena chose night as the most pro- 
pitious time to consummate his beastly proclivities. The 
prisoner was finally placed in solitary confinement to heal 
his wounds. He then had to submit to a fast, and when 
starving hungry was compelled to partake of salted dry 
codfish and was left to suffer with parched throat. Later the 
victim was pinned to a wooden cross and left to die. One 
prisoner had an eye torn out of its socket, while another 
had pieces of flesh torn from his body. His heartrending 
cries were heard outside the fortress and formed a theme 
for many conjectures. The people finally learned what tran- 
spired inside the walls and, deeply moved, uttered violent 
protestations. 

Comrade Marcelino Suarez, who led an energetic cam- 
paign against these atrocities, was imprisoned with the end 
in view to stop exposures through the press against brutes 
like Milena and Barroso; state secretary, who is behind the 
heinous crimes perpetrated at Figueras fortress. Our friend 
must be set free with the rest who are accused of imagi- 
nary crimes. 

Let us hope that our appeal will meet the hearty re- 
sponse of all lovers of truth and liberty. We ask all well- 
meaning men, regardless of political views, to help us to 
wrest these prisoners from the claws of Loyola’s disciples. 

—Pro - Peso Committee. 


BY THE WAYSIDE. 


Fools are the State’s tools. 
* * * 


Might has a substitute for right 
 S # 


Doubt is the mother of weakness. 

The greatest of arts is the art of life. 

Liberty comes not; we must go to her. 

Liberty’s war is the only war for me. 

Free thought is, therefore free speech will be. 
Socialism is moonlight; Anarchism is sunlight. 

Free hearts will live resisting, and die resisting. 
Liberty is the soil in which manhood may develop. 
The eternal struggle is a struggle against ignorance. 


Property is the possession of what you don’t need to use. 
* * * 


As no man can live my life for me, so no man can guide 
my life for me. 
* * * 
Fraternity grows as men are free, and dies wherever men 
are forced. 
* * * 
_The cultivation of respectability is the death of all other 
ability. : 
* * * 
In the free life there is room for everything but coercion. 
Even the fool will be free to himself. 
* * * 


It is a poor arithmetic which tries to demonstrate that a 
State-levied Single Tax will take less than a State-levied 
general tax. 
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THE CRIME OF STERILIZATION. . 


Sterilization means the adoption and application by the 
government of a certain medica! means for removing the nat- 
ural reproductive ability of habitual criminals, incurable 
lunatics, and all elements that are considered by the state to 
be undesirable towards the interests and future of the race. 
It means that a certain class of people believe that the state 
should have the right to remove from a set of men the func- 
tion of reproduction which Nature has given every living or- 
ganism. And this law has been enforced in quite a number 
of states. 

Our neighbors, Oregon and California, are among that 
number, and its adoption seems to be increasing quite rapid- 
ly. Let us see who this habitual criminal, incurable lunatic, 
or other undesirable element, is, and how he came into ex- 
istence. Also let us see who is the State; where it derives its 
authority from to sterilize; who are the people that demand 
the enforcement of this law, and if such a law would accim- 
plish the ends that its expounders predict. 

The state is the greatest habitual criminal that exists 
today. It is based on the greatest crime of all crimes—pri- 
vate control of natural resources. Of all the laws through 
which the state manifests itself, 90 per cent. protect such 
private property. The remaining 10 per cent. are based on a 
system of morality which is directly related to this private 
property. Let me quote from a great French writer, Proud- 
hen, who, in his book on “What Is Property?”, says: “If I 
were asked for the meaning of slavery, I would answer in a 
word that it means—murder; because if there is power that 
can take from a man his thought, his will, and his personal- 
ity, then that power is one of life and death. and to enslave 
a man is to kill him.” If we will look around us, the con- 
vincing truth of that statement can be seen. 


What happens to the individual (man or woman) who dares to 
express his thought, his wilf or his personality in such ways as these 
property and morality laws do not approve of? Enforced silence by 
imprisonment is the “answer. A repetition of such imprisonments 
brand the victims as habitual criminals, and in many cases “a 
commission of state doctors is appointed to inquire into his sanity.” 
What can you expect on the part of individuals but some sort of 
self-expression when you have hundreds of thousands of men locked 
away in jails and penitentiaries, secluded from the company of the 
opposite sex for terms of months and years? Nature asserts itself 
in them when they regain their liberty. Seeing such artificial stimu- 
lants as painted and padded beauties on the streets, not having the 
necessary amount with which to buy either food or sex favors, 
what is there left for them to do if they can’t work? They resort 
either to robbery, which lands them again in the penitentiary, or 
to masturbation, which in time lands them in an insane asylum. 
There you have the material on which your sterilizers are so 
anxious to show how much they sympathize with the human race. 
In an extreme case, a man will resort to rape, but generally he 
doesn’t live long enough to reproduce himself—not if there’s a 
tree and a rope in his vicinity. Perhaps that’s another form of 
sterilization. 


It is the nature of an extraordinarily hungry man (phy- 
sically or sexually) to take desperate chances to get satis- 
faction. A satiated man does not hunger for a meal, and so 
he can help himself to enforce laws against the gratification 
of natural, illegal hunger. 


Habitual criminals show some of the very best traits that 
it would be desirable to develop in many more human beings. 
For instance, let us take the habitual hold-up man, train rob- 
ber, or burglar. Don’t you think that these men show they 
are not cowards? Look at the desperate chances that they 
take with their liberty and lives! Do you think that they 
take these chances out of choice? NO! They do it because 
the powers-that-be, together with those who uphold the pow- 
ers, have completely monopolized that other weapon with 
which to rob the people, namely, fraud, but have not as com- 
pletely monopolized violence, so they, the criminals, make 
use of the latter and are consequently classed as an undesir- 
able element in society. They must be sterilized in the in- 
terests of humanity. If these same criminals could rob the 
people by legalized fraud, they would be the desirable and 
law-abiding element. If these law-abiding citizens and the 
powers-that-be really did have the interests of the human 
race at heart, the best thing they could do would be to get 
off the backs of the people, and, if sterilize they must, let 


them sterilize each other, so that a future race would wel- 
come their absence. 

In pointing out some of the blessings that this law would 
bring the people, a certain author has said that, “as society 
progresses, we could bring more and more undesirable ele- 
ments within the scope of this law.” I take it that another 
undesirable element which would be brought under this law 
would be the agitators, vocal or otherwise. It is not desired 
by the powers-that-be to have anybody pointing out any- 
thing which might jeopardize the existence of the state. It 
is the agitator who points out that if justice prevailed there 
would be no victims to sterilize and no brutes demanding for 
its application. If the petty criminal passed out of exist- 
ence, it would be because the parent of them all, Government, 
had passed out, and not before, in the very same sense that 
without the beggar you could not have the millionaire. One 
is the maker of the other. 

* * * 


It is the agitator also that points out that by imprisoning 
men you are only dealing with an effect. He also points out 
that all the man-made laws in the world are not worth the 
books they are written on as long as the State continues to 
rob the people of the right to live, by taxing all of life’s 
necessities. He goes further and tells you that laws and 
penitentiaries and insane asylums make men worse instead 
of better. In the very last analysis, laws are useless, because 
good men do not need any laws, and bad men are made worse 
by them. It is not a fact that an agitator is an undesirable 
element from the viewpoint of the State? It wouldn’t take 
a prosecuting attorney very long to prove that he is, because 
a prosecuting attorney—like the bible—can prove anything. 

Among the variety of people who clamor for this steriliza- 
tion law you will find sterile women, good Christians, evolu- 
tionists, vegetarians, self-styled eugenists, criminologists and 
their twin brother who studies heredity, and, lastly, the aver- 
age ordinary sociological “mutt” who expresses his philoso- 
phy of life when he says “I should worry.” 


Why have I taken the liberty to say that these women who are for 
sterilization are themselves sterile? Because woman and her instinctive 
mother-love is supposed to be the inspiration of all that is noble and 
loving. Women who will give their consent to the performance of such 
a brutalizing operation on others cannot be classed as wholesome and 
complete women! Besides, does not that “greatest of all authorities” — 
the Bible—say that “‘as a man thinketh, so is he’’? 


Now we come to the good Christian who wants this ster- 
ilization law FOR THE OTHER FELLOW in the interests 
of the human race. Isn’t that Christ-like? Doesn’t this 
mean, in effect, “I wish to have done unto the other fellow 
that which I would not like done unto myself” ?—which is 
nevertheless quite in harmony with the spirit of 20th century 
Christianity. For these people I have a very special mes- 
sage, and, in the language of the Bible, I would say unto 
them, “As Jesus Christ died in the interests of the human 
race, GO THOU AND DO LIKEWISE.” 


Then we have our friend who eats vegetables only to 
prove that he would not take life in any form, yet would 
have his fellow-man or woman sterilized. Let us see what 
influence sterility or impotency (which in effect means the 
same) has on the individual. I have found it impossible to 
think of a parallel or to draw a word-picture to do justice 
in portraying the mental torture that these people are per- 
petually undergoing. How many people has  barrenness 
made unhappy? Among the rich, fortunes are spent in seek- 
ing medical aid, and when that proves futile somebody else’s 
child (or a dog) is adopted to ease their minds. But among 
the poor, women especially, knowing that the mother-instinct 
in them must be crushed forever, will take to drink, to opium, 
to cocaine, and even to prostitution. They don’t stop and 
can’t stop—until it kills them. Of men it makes miserable 
weaklings, lacking in vitality, nobleness, devotion and affec- 
tion, with no tenderness, no passionate emotions and no love. 

What beauty can a sterile person see in springtime when 
all Nature is aglow with life? What beauty can he see in 
the blooming of trees or in the plumage of birds at their 
mating seasons, or what melody can he hear in their song? 
None! Why? Because to him all these different manifesta- 
tions of life mean mockery, when the source of reproduction 
which contains all those intangible and human elements— 
yes, the very mainspring of lfe—has been removed. Yet 
these good vegetarians do not like to take life in any form, 
nor to take part in the taking of life. Oh, how consistent! 
For the benefit of some of these people who DO NOT see 
that they are destroying life slowly, I would paraphrase an 
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old saying that “They whom the powers-that-be would de- 
stroy they first sterilize.” 

Next amongst those who shout sterilize for the welfare 
of the race are some people who taken the liberty to do so 
in the name of Eugenics, a philosophy which says, “Give 
unto the unborn child the natural right to be well-born,” 
and which these misinformed people have gotten mixed up 
with sterilization. Well, that type of Eugenist will never go 
to jail, as did one of the greatest and sincerest of Eugenists, 
Moses Harman. He was of a school of Eugenists (the ONLY 
school of Eugenics, if you please,) whe DID see that the 
State was the obstacle towards the improvement of the race, 
and he was made to feel the power of the State many times, 
too, for saying what he saw. Quite a number of years did 
this man spend behind prison bars, and if he had been more 
“up-to-date” (or hypocritical) and added sterilization to his 
theories he might have avoided prisons. 


I remember the time when Moses Harman was last re- 
leased from the Leavenworth penitentiary (at the age of 80); 
a public reception was tendered him in Chicago, which was 
attended by nearly seven hundred people. Strange to say, 
nearly all these people were both Anarchists and Eugenists, 
because an Anarchist, by the very nature of his thought, is 
also a Eugenist. The former includes the latter. If you 
doubt this, inquire at the proper sources as to who the sub- 
scribers are for Eugenic publications, and you will find that 
they are very largely Anarchists. You will also find that 
they, as Anarchists and Eugenists, do not clamor for steril- 
ization. How can sterilization, the right to perform which is 
vested in government, be any part of a philosophy which 
shows that government is the greatest obstacle? For the 
benefit of these people who say that Anarchism and Eu- 
genics have nothing to do with each other and that they are 
even opposed to each other, I want to say that only to 
THEIR disordered and chaotic minds does Anarchism mean 
disorder and chaos and Eugenics not mean sterilization. 


The next man—the criminologist—says, “I have classified the certain 
bumps of all habitual criminals, so, when you arrest a fellow who has 
those bumps, sterilize him. If you don’t he will surely reproduce 
habitual criminals like himself.” And the good (?) world bows with 
gratitude and reverence to the great science (?) of criminology, and 
says, “The lord be praised.” We know now just whom to sterilize, 
so we will have an improved race.”” But don’t do it to me—oh, no; do 
it to that other fellow. 

Now comes the twin brother to the criminologist—the 
hereditarian. He says, “We must sterilize the undesirables 
on the grounds of heredity. Bad traits might be inherited 
and so we must have the sterilization law to stop that pos- 
sibility.” To these two apologists I would like to quote some 
great man who said that “Evil is good, only it is being man- 
ifested in the wrong direction” (or words to that effect), in 
a world where artificial institutions did not hamper the in- 
dividual, all human activity must of necessity express itself 
in a just way, because institutions and man-made law are the 
root from which evil springs. All lunatics are not born, but 
the majority of them made. That also applies to habitual 
criminals, so it seems quite plain that there must be some 
other cause besides heredity. 

In some cases, Mr. Hereditarian will explain to us how 
the cattle-breeder eliminates his poor stock and raises only 
thoroughbred horses, cattle and hogs, and that these thor- 
oughbreds breed other thoroughbreds. To this proof (?) 
some good ladies say “Amen” and yearn for a human race 
that would come up to the thoroughbred hog standard. Some 
have even gone so far as to spoil paper and ink by writing 
books on the subject, and incidentally they tell you that to 
bring such an ideal human race into existence you must first 
sterilize the “undesirable elements.” If these good ladies 
(and some gentlemen) would only stop to think for a mo- 
ment, they might be startled to learn that among hogs there 
are no landlords and no tenants and that a hog is not born 
into a hog society where he finds that another set of hogs 
have hogged all that could be hogged unto themselves and 
that to get enough slops to eat he must go and look for a 
hog master, etc., etc. So how can this twin brother say that 
this scientific breeding system can be applied to the human 
race as long as you have a scientific bleeding system to con- 
tend with. 

Mr. Criminal Scientist, since you have all the bumps and 
earmarks classified, would it not be a good idea to hang all 
the fellows who have bumps showing that they are murder- 
ers and so save the lives of those whom they will otherwise 
surely murder? And you, Mr. Hereditarian, why it is that 


some Indian princes whose forefathers (we are told) were 
nearer to cannibalism than to civilization can, with an edu- 
cation in England’s universities, be made into “perfect gen- 
tlemen”? Or why is it that the Catholic church disregards 
your science and says (in effect), “Give me the child and 
you take the man.” 

Listen, gentlemen: Can’t you see that you are commit- 
ting suicide? You say that the propensities for evil assert 
themselves even unto the third and fourth generations. Then 
if you sterilize the source from which the evil must spring, 
you are at the same time removing the very foundation on 
which your science must prove itself, so be careful—you will 
either die of starvation-or have to hunt a job, because, as 
scientists, you have annihilated EVIL, the very source of 
your existence. 

Next we have the good citizen who can see that there’s 
“something wrong somewhere,” but says, “Oh, well, we 
mustn’t be in too great a hurry; evolution will bring better 
times,” and in almost the same breath says, “Meanwhile, let 
us enforce the sterilization law in our state so that the un- 
desirable element will be faster eliminated by artificial meth- 
ods, because evolution seems to be so slow in doing it.” 
(That is a sample of the average citizen’s consistency of 
thought.) 

* oe x 

Now we will pass on to some of the great public whose 
ideal is “more laws,’ and who are also made to feel the 
effects of “more laws.”’ They will also tell you that all the 
bad people should be sterilized in the interests of the human 
race, and when you ask “Why?” they will immediately and 
mechanically answer, “Because, if you let these people re- 
produce themselves, the state would have too many people to 
support.” If these folks could only think a little, they would 
find out that the state, far from being self-supporting, is be- 
ing supported and by a bigger crowd of the very same kind 
of criminals and lunatics than are locked up in the institu- 
tions. Who, but criminals and lunatics, would raise sons and 
daughters for the army and brothel, and let men, women 
and children die of starvation and lack of air in the midst of 
plenty? Who but criminals and lunatics could be so incon- 
sistent as to deplore race suicide and shout “‘Sterilize” in the 
same breath: who but criminals and lunatics would be send- 
ing missionaries abroad to teach brotherly love to others 
and be manufacturing machine guns and bullets and using 
them at home at the same time? Yet, it is from these same 
criminals and lunatics that government derives its authority 
ae ee and to sterilize whomsoever it considers undesir- 
able. 

Those people who spend so much energy in trying to do 
something for the future of the race by sterilizing, i. e., 
dealing with an effect and not inquiring into the cause, should 
observe the methods of an ordinary farmer when he is treat- 
ing a tree that bears poor and sickly fruit. He digs out all 
the suckers that sap the strength out of the roots. Then he 
proceeds to cut off all the branches (also known as suckers) 
that live on the sap of the tree without producing any fruit. 
He also in a very direct and political way removes ‘all the 
parasites that have made their cosy nests on the tree at the 
expense of the fruit. When he has dealt with these truly 
“undesirable elements” he has dealt with the CAUSE of poor 
and sickly fruit. His use of so much common-sense IN GET- 
TING DOWN TO THE CAUSE is rewarded by a healthier 
and more beautiful crop of fruit the next season. If all 
these people who love the human race so much would follow 
the farmer’s example, they would start immediately to dig 
and cut out those elements in the human race that are suck- 
ing the sap and life’s blood out of that ever blooming and 
ever bearing tree — Labor. MORRIS BECK. 


A man who is great solely by reason of the fact that he 
is a great ruler is not great in the true sense of greatness. 
The great man among men is the one who is wise, strong, 
and free, himself, and who by example, in his daily life, 
inspires others to be wise, strong and free. The greatness 
of rulers is only the inferiority of their subjects turned up- 
side down. 


St. Patrick is supposed to have driven the snakes and 
frogs out of Ireland; but when it is remembered that priests 
and politicians have always been there, the story sounds 
rather fishy. 

Rule, tool and fool rhyme together. 


Aspirations are the measure of strength. 


